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ClO ASSURES ACTION TO FAECT COMMITTEE--DEMOLISHES OPEN SHOP IN STEEL 


HE sweeping victories of the C.I.O. un- 

ions in the auto and steel industries with 
their consequent upsurge of union organi- 
zation from coast to coast places before us 
a serious question—what about the techni- 
cal men? They too have been influenced and 
inspired by the march of events. They too 
see the object lessons in the value of or- 
ganization and what it would mean to their 
economic security. Did they not see dozens 
of corporations, as yet unorganized by the 
C.1.0., give their workers increases to 
stave off unionism, where not a single an- 
nouncement of increase has been heard 
for engineers? 

In the weeks since our National Confer- 
ence, notwithstanding our meager and 
limited means, we have made definite 
gains in Chicago, Detroit, and in Philadel- 
phia. But these gains are not commensu- 
rate with the tremendous possibilities. 

Our National Conference foresaw the 
coming events and correctly evaluated the 
C.I.0. as a dynamic force in the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized. We felt and still 
feel that affiliation with them would be a 
turning point in our campaign. Our past 
experiences with the C.I.0. unions, their 
splendid cooperation and help were decisive 
in convincing us to apply for affiliation. 

In accordance with this decision, we made 
formal application for affiliation and sub- 
mitted a memorandum, (elsewhere on this 
page) proposing the method of cooperation 
with the industrial unions and our organi- 
zational form as a C.I.O. affiliate. 


N March 9 a committee consisting of 

Guy Young, National Treasurer and 
Marcel Scherer, General Organizer, met 
with John Brophy at Washington at the 
United Mine Workers offices. 


A National C.I.0. committee meeting 
was held that day in order to hear reports 


of the various advances made by its mem- 
ber unions. 

The conference made one decision of mo- 
mentous importance; namely, to grant char- 
ters to national and local unions and in 
addition to state and city bodies where the 
A. F. of L. has expelled the C.1.0. unions. 

The Executive Officers were delegated by 
the Conference with the authority to ef- 
fect such affiliations and grant charters. 
John Brophy promised our committee that 
as soon as he returns from Detroit, where 
he is trying to bring to a final settlement 
the General Motors agreement, he will meet 
with us and take action on our application. 

At the conference, our Committee had 
occasion to meet with leaders of some of 
the largest industrial unions in the country, 
who assured us of their fullest cooperation 
in organizing the engineers, the draftsmen, 
chemists and technical men into the Fed- 
eration. 

The recent organizational drive started 
by the FAECT and which has met with 
encouraging results, will be greatly ex- 
tended in cooperation with the C.I.O. 


OR forty-five long years the U.S. Steel 

Corporation was the bulwark of the open 
shop in America and set the pace in labor- 
relations for almost all employers in the 
basic industries. The recognition therefore, 
of the C.I.0. by Carnegie-Ilinois marks 
the death-knell of the open shop and com- 
pany unionism is America. This is a_ his- 
toric victory for labor and vindicates the 
correctness of the C.I.0. position on the 
question of industrial unions in. basic in- 
dustries. 

With this great victory, the recognition 
of the union as a collective bargaining agen- 
cy, also come improved working conditions, 
higher rates of pay and a forty hour week 
for the half million steel workers. 

The possible social effect of the forty 


hour week is immeasurable. It already hag 
its reverberations, in auto, rubber, radio, 
and other important industries. It has long 
been the contention of earnest labor lead_ 
ars, economists and engineers that the work- 
ing hours must be radically reduced with- 
out reduction in pay to alleviate in some 
measures the problem of unemployment. 


In the final analysis, were it not for the 
militant and determined organizational] 
campaign of the C.1.0O. and the successful 
sit-down strikes in General Motors, Myron 
Taylor, Knudsen and Weir, would not have 
granted these concessions of their own 
good will. 

The role of the Executive Committee of 
the A.F. of L during this crucial period is 
to be condemned. First Wm. Green at- 
tempted to disrupt the negotiations between 
General Motors and the Auto Workers 
Union by insisting that the industrial union 
was not to be recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent of all the workers in the 
industry. Then he tried to minimize the 
importance of the victory. Not content 
with these machinations, Mr. Green and 
his conferees issued an expulsion order of 
all C.I.0. affiliates from State Federations 
of Labor. Now with envious eyes turned to- 
ward the climactic situation in steel, Mr. 
Frey is conferring with discredited heads 
of the Carnegie-Illinois company union. 
These tactics can only confuse the workers 
and play into the hands of the employers. 

Perhaps it is true that whom the Gods 
would destroy they first make mad. In the 
meantime, the C.I.0O. goes forward with its 
plans for organizing the workers in the 
basic industries. The organization of the 
one and one quarter million textile workers 
and one million oil workers is its next ob- 
jective. In the long run, the future of the 
American labor movement belongs to those 
who do the job of organization. 


FAECT Submits Memorandum to CIO on Organizing Technical Men in Mass Production Industries 


ONFIRMING our desire to aid the or- 

ganizing of the unorganized, and based 
on nearly four years experience and under- 
standing of the problems of organizing 
technical workers into strong, progressive 
trade unions alongside of their fellow work- 
ers, we herewith submit the following 
statement of policy, and general terms of 
agreement thereof, which we believe will 
best serve to aid the organization of tech- 
nical workers: 

That technical workers throughout the 
country should be organized into a nation- 
wide technical union of their own because 
of the importance of their role in industry; 

That because of the general character of 
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technical men as a group their unfamiliar- 
ity and disassociation with the organized 
labor movement, their inexperience and 
failure to recognize their role as workers, 
they can most effectively become organized, 
in light of their growing consciousness of 
the nature of their own problem, by their 
fellow-technical workers, their 
union; 

That a vast number of technical workers 
employed outside of the mass production 
industries and having no contact with the 
union of the mass production industries, 
need an organization of their own; 

That the vast majority of technical work- 
ers in the mass production industries who 


into own 


are still unorganized could most readily 
and effectively become organized into 4a 
plant local of their own at this time despite 
their reluctance to join the plant union; 

That the organization of technical work- 
ers in industry into plant locals of their 
own which are affiliated to a national oF 
ganization of technical workers should be 
viewed as the most effective, practical steP 
in bringing them into recognition of the 
identity of their problems with those of 
their fellow-workers; 

That the foregoing policy can become 
most effectively aided by the recognitiom 
of its correctness, supported by the coope? 


(Continued on page 12) 
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HE FEDERAL W.P.A. Adminstration 
has levelled another blow, this time a 
puble-barreled one, against the W.P.A. 
ogram. The recent ruling from Washing- 
on included, in addition to wholesale dis- 
jssals, an order to reduce all except 5 
ercent of W.P.A. employees to the so- 
alled Security Wage of $94 a month max- 
num which was originally fixed by the 
resident. 

‘The threat of dismissal has been deplor- 
d but not yet weakened through the ac- 
on of the Governors of six states, who 
ginted out to the President the impossi- 
jility of the states or municipalities car- 
is for any more on their relief rolls than 
hey have now. Their demands, as present- 
to Mr. Roosevelt, are:— 


1) That the workers now on W.P.A. who 
' are actually in need be removed only 
when they can be absorbed in private 
industry. 

2) That these workers be replaced with 
the same number of other needy em- 
ployables from home relief rolls. 


The President promised “his very care- 
ul consideration” of this program of the 
Jovernors, without any definite commit- 
nent. It is believed, however, that the dis- 
nissal of the first 50,000 of the total of 
(00,000 by June, scheduled for this month, 
may be postponed for a month. 

The second threat, that of reduction to 
he Security Wage, is in many of the larg- 
- communities in the country, a menace 
great, if not greater, than that of dis- 
nissals. For, in these communities, the 
echnical men on W.P.A., have succeeded 
ince W.P.A. was inaugurated, in raising 
heir wage level considerably above the 
ecurity Wage and, in New York particu- 
arly, within measurable distance of the 
revailing wage. 
These victories were not easily come by. 
they called for an expenditure of consider- 
jle time, effort and expense. Their effect 
N wages in private industry has been as 
utary as the increase in earnings have 
leen to the welfare and living standards 
f W.P.A. employees. Wages offered this 
lear by private firms have in a marked 
er, reflected the increased scale on 
.A. Hundreds of technical men, dur- 
the past few months, have taken out- 
ide jobs, even of a temporary nature, who, 

year were reluctant to accept such, be- 
fause of the low salaries offered. That 
here is a very close relation between 
Wages in private industry and those on 
W.P.A. has been very clearly made evident. 
The effect, therefore, of the reduction to 
the Security Wage on practically all in the 
echnical departments of the W.P.A. will 
’e adversely felt by the privately employed. 
it is this threatened drastic lowering of 
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AN WPA SLASH TO SECURITY WAGES 


IX GOVERNORS URGE CONTINUATION OF WORK RELIEF 


wage standards which. presents equally 
with dismissals, the greatest danger to the 
program of Federation to maintain these 
standards. 


In New York, the Chapter has already 
taken the matter up with the W.P.A. Ad- 
ministrator, Lieut. Col. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell. To all representations of the Federa- 
tion Committee, the Administrator’s an- 
swer was—-he had his orders from Wash- 
ington and he intended to carry them 
through. The questions of the effect on the 
morale of the men (whose cuts would 
amount to from $50 to $100 a month), on 
the efficient prosecution of the work on 
the projects, on the cost of these projects, 
on the effect in private industry, all these 
made no impression on him. 


The situation, therefore, throughout the 
country as well as in New York, calls for 
all the effort and action that Federation 
can command. Every possible channel of 
attack must be utilized to the utmost. The 
sudden throwing of thousands of technical 
men on the market will inevitably create 
a glut, which employers will not be slow 
to utilize. Add to this, the establishment 
of the Security Wage on W.P.A. as a stand- 


ard of wages, and you have a situation 
made to order for them. 

This threat Federation must and will de- 
feat. 


Poll Congressmen On $714 


HE February issue of the Bulletin re- 

ports the introduction by Senator Moore 
of a bill, S. 714, dealing with discrimination 
against men older than 40 or 45 years in 
Federal Civil Service. Resentment against 
such discrimination has been expressed 
throughout the nation. In the New York 
State, Assemblyman Strong has introduced 
a resolution calling for an investigation of 
discrimination against older people. The 
New York Chapter had addressed letters to 
all New York State Congressmen and mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Committee asking 
their views on S 714. The answers to these 


letters are tabulated below. 

Bill S Ti4 
Letters Sent To For Against Neutral 
James M. Fitzpatrick 
Charles A. Buckley 
Bdward W. Curley 
Joseph A. Gavagan 
James L. Lanzetta 
Sol Bloom i? x 
Marlin J. Kennedy is 
Theodore A. Peyser ; x 
John J. O'Connor ij x 
John L. Boylan 
William I. Sirovich 2 x 
Emanuel Cellar 
Samuel Dickstein 
James A, O'Leary 
Bugene J. Keogh x 
Donald L, O'Loole 
John J. Delaney x 
Andrew L. Somers x 
Marcellus H. Evans x 
Thos. H. Cullen 
Wm. B. Barry x 
Jose L. Pfeifer x 
Robert lL Bacon x 
Caroline O'Day 
Matthew J. Merrit 
Sen. Robert F, Wagner 
Sen. Royal S. Copeland 
James P. Buchanan 


(H.R.) 
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CHEMISTS NO LONGER HIGH PAID PROFESSIONALS 


CAN GAIN BY ALLIANCE WITH ALL TECHNICAL MEN 


T is vital and timely today to direct the 

attention of the chemical professional 
to the present trends in labor activities, 
because chemists and chemical engineers 
can no longer hold aloof from the economic 
forces whichcon cern their very existence. 
The present surging demand by labor for 
American living standards, the whole move- 
ment engendered by this sentiment can be 
capitalized as well by the employee chemist. 


Most chemists are painfully aware of 
the uncertainties and abuses to which they 
are constantly subjected. The average 
chemist receives renumeration which is far 
below that due him for his training and 
ability. On the other hand, those more for- 
tunate in earning better wages are con- 
stantly harassed by pay reductions, lay 
offs, long hours and an ever increasing cost 
of living. The vicious system of appren- 
ticeship is as familiar to the chemist to-day 
as it was to all trades in colonial times. 
And to top everything the experienced 
chemist of forty years and over are regu- 
larly weeded out by employers in search 
of young blood more easily exploited. 


C.1.0. WILL CONVINCE CHEMISTS 


The problems of chemists are very com- 
parable to those obtaining in other technic- 
al professions and over the last several 
years, those many hundreds who have allied 
themselves with the other technical men in 
the F.A.E.C.T., have learned that the key 
to better pay and less hours in the labora- 
tory is union organization. The present 
great drive for organization under the lead- 
ership of the C.I.0. will unquestionably 
bring this more forcefully to their atten- 
tion. 

Another aspect of the struggle for better 
economic conditions is the campaign for fa- 
vorable legislation in City, State and Con- 
gress. 

In the past, chemists and chemical en- 
gineers have invariably been excluded from 
the benefits of legislation which specified 
labor conditions on government work. The 
highly skilled and manual laborer, organized 
in unions of long-years standing were able 
to demand and secure much better labor 
provisions. The discrimination against 
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TWO REMEDIES FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE WAGNER-STEAGALL BILL AND 


THE SCOTT HOUSING BILL 


HE Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill, af- 

ter much delay, was introduced into 
Congress on February 24th. The bill is a 
distinct improvement over the Wagner- 
Elenbogen Bill of 1936. 

The Wagner-Steagall Bill proposes to set 
up a permanent U.S. Housing Authority 
which will incorporate all present federal 
housing agencies. With the exception of a 
few “demonstration” projects, most of the 
housing under this bili would be carrie] 
out by local authorities and “limited-profit 
agencies” to whom the Authority would 
supply the funds. 

The U.S. Housing Authority would have 
at its disposal $1,000,000,000 over a period 
of four years. This money is to be raised 
through the issuance of bonds, guarantsed 
by the U.S., in amounts not to excsed 
$200,000,000, on or after July 1, 1987; 
$250,000,000 on or after both July 1, 1938 
and July 1, 1939, and $300,000,000 on or 
after July 1, 1940. This billion dollar fund 
may be advanced to the local authorities 
only in the form of loans which must be 
paid back, with interest. within 60 years. 

In addition to the above, the Wagner- 
Steagall B'li calls for an immediate ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000. This sum may 
ve paid out in annual grants to local au- 
thorities for the purpose of keeping the 
rents low. 

The quantity of housing construction 
possible under this bill over the four-year 
period is somewhat as follows: 


1. Limited profit projects—25,000 dwell- 
ing units (Note: a dwelling unit ac- 
commodates one family.) 

2. Demonstration projects by the U.S. 
Housing Authority, 25,000 dwelling 
units. 

3. Housing projects by local authorities, 
250,000 dwelling units. 

Total—300,000 dwelling units. 


These figures may vary depending on 
how the bill is carried out, but the 300,000 
total represents the approximate maxi- 
mum construction possible under the terms 
of the bill in four years. 


LOW RENTS SUBSIDIZED 


Low rents are to be achieved through 
the medium of the annual subsidy or granc 
‘to the local agency. Here is an example of 
how it might work under ideal conditions: 
Let us assume that it costs $1,200 to build 
one room (including cost of land). Let us 
also assume that the local authority pro- 
vides for tax exemption and that the U.S. 
Hovsing Authority advances the total cost 
of the room in the form of a loan. This 
means that the local authority would have 
to pay about $36.50 per room per year for 
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SIMON BREINES 


interest and amortization of the loan. Add 
$48.00 for the annual cost of maintaining 
the room and we have a total cost of $84.00 
per room per year, or a monthly rental of 
$7.90 per room. If the rental desired i. 
$6.00, then the U.S. Housing Authority 
would grant an annual subsidy of $1.00 
per room per month to make up the dif- 
ference. 


The Wagner-Steagall Bill limits occu- 
panecy in its housing projects to families 
whose annual income does not exceed five 
times the rental. The bill also calls for 
prevailing wages on construction and for 
civil service for its own employees. 


It is plain from this brief summary that 
the Wagner-Steagall Bill is a progressive 
measure. It provides for a permannt fed- 
eral housing agency seperate from the 
temporary, relief setups and it makes pos- 
sible a low rent (about $6.00 according 
to its proponents). 


SERIOUS DEFICIENCIES OUTLINED 


This bill , however, contains several very 
serious deficiencies as outlined in the fol- 
lowing: 


1) The quantity of construction is inade- 
quate. The bill provides for only 300,000 
dwelling units in 4 years as compared 
with the 10,000,000 units which is com- 
monly accepted as the immediate need 
for families of low income. Moreover, it 
is not mandatory under the bill that all 
of the 300,000 units be constructed. 

2) There is no gaurantee that a really low 
rental rate wil be realized in practice. 
The $6.00 rate is theoretically possible 
under the bill, but since there is no 
maximum rental established, the U. S. 
Housing Authority could easily set a 
higher rate. 

3) All important term “families of low in- 
come” is defined as “families who can- 
not afford to pay enough to cause pri- 
vate enterprise in their locality to build 
an adequate supply of decent, safe and 
sanitary dwellings for their use.” This 
definition is unsatisfactory because, in 
the hands of a reactionary Authority, it 
is subject to many abuses. 

4) The U. S. Housing Authority is given 
too much discretion. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Authority is composed of 
three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Suppose these members turn out 
to be persons like Peter Grimm, reac- 
tionary New York real estate man, who 
was called upon by the President to co- 
ordinate federal housing agencies in 
1936. Under this bill, the Authority 
could, if it wished, refrain from build- 
ing even the small quantity of housing 
provided for. It could also set a rental 


which would be out of reach of the low 
income families for whom the bill wag 
esigned. 

THE SCOTT HOUSING BILL (H.R.4292) 

The Housing bill introduced by Congregs_ 
man Byron N, Scott of California on Jany_ 
ary 19th is strong precisely where the 
Wagner Bill is weak. This bill is practie_ 
ally the same as the one introduced by Mp, 
Scott in 1936 and was described in g 
former issue of the BULLETIN. At this time, 
we shall give only short summary of the 
bill. 

The Scott Bill provides for the construc. 
tion of not less than 10,000,000 dwelling 
units within 10 years. In its first four | 
years, the Scott Bill would provide 10 times 
as many dwellings as the Wagner Bill This 
construction is mandatory under the bil] 
and is not left to the discretion of a board 
of directors. 

The bill establishes a maximum rental of 
$5.00 per room per month and limits oc. 
cupancy to those whose annual income does 
not exceed $1000.00 for a family of two, 
plus $250.00 for each dependant. 

WHICH BILL TO SUPPORT? 

If the question were merely one of making 
a choice between the two bills, the answer 
would be easy. It is perfectly obvious that 
the Scott Housing Bill is the only one which 
answers the great need for decent housing 
for over one-half of the families of the U.S. 
The Scott Bill, moreover, squarely faces the 
hard fact that these families cannot afford 
to pay more than $5.00 per room per month 
without sacrifices of food and other ne- 
cessities. 

However, there are other practical con- 
siderations which must be kept in mind. 
The Wagner-Steagall Bill with all its de- 
fects is a progressive measure. It establish- 
es the principle of publicly-subsidized 
housing, and it makes posible a low rental, 
although it doesn’t gaurantee it. This ex- 
plains why the Wagner Bill has already 
aroused the opposition of real estate and 
other reactionary interests. 

It is the duty of all persons genuinely in- 
terested in really low-rental public housing 
to support and simultaneously point out 
the deficiencies of the Wagner-Steagall Bill 
as it now stands. At the same time they 
must attempt to amend this bill up to the 
level of the Scott Bill. In this way, we can 
prevent the tories from whittling away 
the progressive features of the Wagner 
Bill and perhaps even succeeding in defeat- 
ing the possible inception of an American 
public housing movement, as was done by # 
Senate Committee last year. 


Do You Subscribe to the 
F.A.E.C.T. BULLETIN? 


Twelve Issues Will Be Mailed to 
Your Home for One Dollar 


ORDER NOW! 


THE BULLETIN—FAEO? 


Ihe monied interests of the nation have 
had to yield the right of collective bar- 
ining to hundreds of thousands of work- 
jn auto, steel, rubber, etc. The great 
ive of the CIO to aid millions, hitherto 
sorganized, to win a better standard of 
ing and union recognition has met with 
precedented success. These workers have 
oken the power of the rulers of the auto 
1d steel domains where millions have been 
d virtual industrial slaves. 

General Motors and the Steel Institute 
ied desperately to stave off this defeat. 
ey spent millions on spies and vigilantes, 
ey fostered company unions, they con- 
xted their plants into arsenals, stocked 
avily with poison gases, clubs and ma- 
ine guns. In addition they resorted to 
ery method of terrorization, yet their 
forts failed. They could not break one 
sapon of labor, which grew even stronger 
the face of such provocation. That wea- 
n was labor’s solidarity. All of labor (ex- 
9t for a few reactionary leaders, Green, 
ey & Co.) supported these heroic efforts 
the American workers. And so the in- 
trial magnates signed on the dotted line. 
Can this mean that they no longer hope 
defeat labor, that they have given up 
a fight? Not at all,_they now bank their 
pes on laws, and judges to interpret laws, 
hat the strong industrial unions can be 
ndered impotent. 

We see this in their renewed campaign 
ave the “nine old men,” to preserve an 
igarchy that is anti-labor, anti-democ- 
tic and anti-American. 

IGE INCORPORATION 

[hey propose new laws which will com- 
labor unions to incorporate. This will 
tan that the trade union files, records 
d finances will be open to government 
ents, to that army of detectives who are 
dly one step removed from the despised 
ilway Audit corps of stool pigeons. Ima- 
e the joy of an employer who will be 
to ascertain not only the strength of 
lon organization in his plant, but the 
ty names of its members. He would be 
y a step removed from instituting an 
ective blacklist of active union members. 
the newspaper press, speaking for these 
ancial interests, has, in recent weeks, 
nn loud in criticism of racketeering. It 
e that some trade union leaders have 
either corrupted or demoralized by 
Ingsters, These union heads are being 
Shed to trial. Columns of front page pu- 
tity to discredit trade unionism is the 
der of the day. Judges, as in the case 
the trial of the food unions in New York, 
admitted voluminous testimony, pur- 
tting to prove the existence of racketeer- 
3. These same judges, however, have 
ed out the testimony of the hundreds of 
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EEK LAWS 10 CURB TRADE UNIONS 


LY PROGRESSIVE UNIONISM WILL END RACKETS 


MARCEL SCHERER 


witnesses who came to court to prove that 
these unions have helped organize the work- 
ers, have increased wages, reduced hours 
and improved conditions. Such testimony is 
not wanted in a court of justice. 

That racketeering exists in some trade 
unions cannot be denied, but who is it that 
encourages this practice? Certainly it is 
not the trade union worker, who accepts 
this condition only under threat of violence 
or loss of his job. The forces which enable 
racketeers to levy tribute are representa- 
tives of big business interests, engineering 
contractors and such, as has been clearly 
indicated in the case of Subway Sam— 
largest subway contractor in New York 
City, if not in the world. 

When trade union leaders honestly and 
fearlessly pursue their appointed tasks 
they are approached by contractors and of- 


fered attractive bribes to betray their trust. 
Failing in this, the contractors resort to 
the courts for aid, as in Michigan where 
a judge who owned some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in General Motors stock 
obligingly issued an injunction against the 
auto unions. As a last resort, they rely on 
their vigilantes and thugs who stop at 
nothing, murder included. 

This was the fate of R. Redwood, leader 
of the striking sandhogs of New York. 

Racketeering will go. It wil not be be- 
cause of laws to incorporate trade unions, 
to make easier the issuance of injunctions 
against strikers. These methods are indeed 
the future hope of big business racketeers 
to control through legal methods the func- 
tions of the trade unons. Racketeering will 
go because progressive trade unions will 
fight to stop it. Racketeering is impossible 
in unions democratically supported by the 
rank and file membership. 

All progressive trade unionists must see 
the need to defeat such pernicious laws as 
incorporating trade unions. 


LABOR SPIES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


CIVIL LIBERTIES PROBE UNCOVERS SOME SLUGS 


STATEMENT that the strikebreaking 

spy is as intimate a part of modern 
corporate practice as the private secretary, 
the public relations counsel, or the yes-man 
would not have been widely credited a 
year ago. But in the last few months the 
activities of the LaFollette Senate Com- 
mittee investigating civil liberties have 
made the fact plain to every man who can 
read a headline. American industrialists, 
the investigation revealed, rely on pro- 
fessional spies, stool-pigeons and the pri- 
vate armies of such agencies as Pinkerton 
and the Railway Audit and Inspection Co., 
to prevent their workers from organizing 
for decent wages and working conditions. 

In April, 1936, a resolution was intro- 
duced into the Senate calling for an in- 
vestigation of what has happened to civil 
liberties in our country. Evidence intro- 
duced at a preliminary hearing abundantly 
proved the necessity of such an invesiga- 
tion. In the last days of the session the 
resolution was passed, carrying an appro- 
priation of $15,000 to meet the expenses of 
the investigation. 

SPY OFFICIALS DEFY ‘QUIZ’ 

When hearings began in August, atten- 
tion was first focussed on the Railway 
Audit and Ispection Co., a labor-spy and 
strike-breaking outfit. Four officials of the 
company refused to appear pleading sick- 
ness, but later rose heroically from their 
beds to contest in court the validity of the 
subpoenas. 

The committee was able to hear, even 
without the presence of these gentlemen, 
how the company had hastily torn up its 
records and how the pieces, recovered from 
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wastebaskets, were fitted together by com- 
mittee investigators. 

Testimony revealed how down-and-out 
workers were hooked, by a combination of 
threats and bribes, into service as spies, 
how fences of a Milwaukee plant were elec- 
trified to discourage pickets, killing one. 
It was told how, at the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., live steam was turned on 
pickets and 700 thugs furnished by the 
Bergoff agency were armed with pickaxe 
handles. 

Nor should technical men comfort them- 
selves with the belief that they, secure in 
their professional dignity, are exempt from 
the attentions of these useful gentlemen. 
Testimony before the investigating com- 
mittee elicited the fact that Chrysler Corp. 
did not scruple to employ spies to hinder 
the Society of Designing Engineers midwest 
union of technical men, from organizing 
their employees. Some technicians may not 
realize that they too are workers, but there 
can be no question that management is 
fully aware of the fact. 

The existence of a thriving “war indus- 
try”, engaged in furnishing tear gas and 
gas guns to businesses with personnel 
problems was uncovered when the invest- 
igators turned their attention to the ac- 
tivities of the Lake Erie Chemical and 
Manville Manufacturing Co. The happy co- 
operation between police and salesmen of 
this company during the west coast mari- 
time strike of 1934 was _ interestingly 
brought out. 

NATIONAL GUARD OPENS PLANTS 

The National Metal Trades Association, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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EAT, DRINK - and watch your Senator 


THE CONSUMER LEARNS THE POLITICAL ALPHABET IN 
A FIGHT FOR BETTER FOOD AND DRUG LEGISLATION 


HE practices of the food, drug, and cos- 

metics industry for many years have 
provided a good deal of material for sen- 
sational  exposés. 

At the turn of the century, public con- 
sciousness was jolted by Upton Sinclair’s 
“Jungle,” which described horrifying prac- 
tices in the pork industry, and exposed the 
foisting of putrid foodstuffs upon the dy- 
senteric soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War by “patriotic” industrialists. 

Revelations such as these gave rise to 
public resentment. Led by Dr. H. W. Wiley 
and others, a long hard struggle was 
begun to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of foods and drugs. The Wiley act 
was finally passed in 1906 after the power- 
ful industrial lobbies had emasculated it. 
It was called an act “preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or the transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors.” However, the statute in practice 
proved to be ineffective because it had no 
control over cosmetics or labeling, and had 
little control over drugs, especially the 
proprietary drugs. Almost anything could 
be sold under a’ proprietary name as a 
cure. 


CONFUSION OVER JURISDICTION 


Further’ complications were introduced 
by certain obstacles inherent in our gov- 
ernment setup. The Federal government 
is powerless to control the quality or label 
of any food or drug unless that substance 
passes in interstate commerce. In the 
realm of intrastate commerce, each state 
has jurisdiction within its own borders. 
Further confusion is introduced by city 
and county regulation. Although there is 
a tendency towards uniformity, each state 
is allowed to set up its own standards. This 
has resulted in significant variations; for 
example, in New York State, the minimum 
fat standard in milk is 3.0%; in others 
the minimum standard is 3.25%; in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the: minimum standard is 
3.5%, although the average fat content of 
milk is 3.8%. 

Weakened by all-important omissions 
and legal phrasing which beg for evasion, 
the Wiley law has endured to the present 
‘with few changes. Although the Sherley 
Net Weight amendments were passed to 
give the government a great measure 
of control over proprietary medicines and 
fraudulent net weights, intelligent and sin- 
cere Food and Drug officials have been able 
to enforce the law to the limit only by 
employing subtleties which vie with those 
utilized for evasion by shrewd corpora- 
tion lawyers. Even so, these factors are 
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entirely nullified by the basic inadequacy 
of the law for ordinary regulation. The 
development of new forms of adulteration 
with which the law could never have been 
designed to cope also hamper enforcement. 

As a result of all this, books and ar- 
ticles of varying degrees of sensationalism 
have been written, and many speeches have 
been made concerning the abuses and 
dangers to which the unprotected public 
is exposed. A comprehensive bill for regu- 
lation, “S 5,” commonly known as the Tug- 
well Bill was introduced in 1933. The in- 
evitable lopping and pruning process was 
begun by the manufacturers’ and adver- 
tising interests’ lobbies. “S 5,” still in- 
sufficiently trimmed to suit them, died in 
the last session of Congress. 


COPELAND BILL HAS LIMITATIONS 


As a result of public opinion, the Cope- 
land Bill, a modified version of “S 5,” was 
introduced into Congress at its present ses- 
sion. Its chances of passage this term are 
very good because the industrial lobbies 
have alreadry succeeded in emasculating 
it. Except for minor features, it is a bet- 
ter bill than the old Wiley Act, but it still 
fails of its objectives. In addition to re- 
taining most of the good sections of the 
old act, this bill will give some measure 
of control to the Federal government over: 

1. Cosmetics 

2. Advertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics 

3. Type of containers or packages 

4. Sanitary conditions under which foods 
are manufactured and handled 

5. Slack filling and deceptive containers 

6. Mechani¢al curative devices 

7. Harmful drugs and drugs that may de- 
teriorate 

8. Informative labels 

». Promulgation of a system of legal toler- 
ances 

The aforementioned are some of the 
more important aspects of the bill. It has 
many serious limitations, for example: the 
pending law will limit the power of its 
enforcement agency to the seizure of only 
one shipment of a misbranded article; ad- 
vertising a mere palliative as a cure is 
not forbidden; standards for germicides 
have been eliminated as have quality 
standards for foods, 


FAVOR ORIGINAL TUGWELL BILL 


Organizations such as Consumer’s Union 
have presented complete bills for enact- 
ment that are far more stringent than the 
Copeland Bill. In general their scope and 
powers are similar to those of the original 
Tugwell Bill. Specifically, they ask that: 


1. The control of the law to be exer- 
cised by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice rather than the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


2. Full publicity be given all operations 
of the Control Bureau. 

3. An educational campaign of informa. 
tion be conducted for the consumer's 
benefit. 

4. A staff of trained technical experts 
be employed as well as men with le. 

gal and political knowledge. 

5. Funds be granted for research and 
toxicological experimentation. 

In opposition to the consumer groups, 
there is still a group of manufacturers 
and producers who feel that the Copelang 
Bill is entirely too strong. They wish to 
take away the slight punitive powers jt 
possesses. They want the Federal Trade 
Commission to take over the regulation of 
the act in the matter of advertising, be_ 
cause the F.T.C, has no punitive powers 
and can only issue “cease and desist” 
orders. q 
The responsibility for occurrences such 
as the blinding of more than fifty women 
in San Francisco through the usé of g— 
drug containing dinitrophenol rests upon 
the legislative body which passed the in. 
effective act which made the sale of such 
a substance possible without any sort of 
regulation. (The Federal government was 
powerless to control this tragedy because 
no existing federal law governs the sale 
of a slenderizing agent. Within the last 
few weeks one of the victims chose to com- 
mit suicide in the face of inevitable blind- 
ness.) 


NEW DRUGS UNTESTED 


We are shocked into awareness by the 
more flagrant occurrences, but there are 
many developments that escape us ordi- 
narily. Every year sees new advances in 
the adulteration of foods, drugs and cos- 
metics and new unscrupulous advertising 
techniques. Each. year, new _ synthetic 
drugs and foods are placed on the market 
with no adequate test of their effect upon 
health. Years pass before physicians can 
relate a drug to the illness it causes, for 
example: the drug Amidopyrine and the 
pathological condition known as Leucope- 
nia. The Federal government spends an 
insignificant sum of money on chemical 
and toxicological research, while the dis- 
comfort, illness, and loss of efficiency re- 
sulting from these untrammeled abuses is: 
enormous, 

The technical man, as well as the pub- 
lic, will benefit by more effective legisla- 
tion. Even the passage of a stop-gap meas- 
ure such as the Copeland Bill will resul 
in greater employment among chemists 
(especially analysts), sanitary engineers, 
technicians, pharmacists, pharmacologists, 
bacteriologists, toxicologists and inspectors 
needed to aid in the effective contro] an! 
enforcement of the various phases of ad 
ministration. Private industry would be 
forced to follow the lead of the government 
in the employment of technical men ané 
women to ensure more efficient control 0% 
its products. 
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eel Outlook Bright,” “Northwest Build- 
Jing Gains,” “Building Construction 
hiladelphia) Shows Sharp Gain”, “Mid- 
+ Buisiness Rises”, “West Coast Trend 
ward”, “Gains Continue in South”. 

Ve gather from the above headlines, all 
which are quoted from the same page 
the Business Section of the New York 
1es of Sunday, March 7, that business 
owing decided improvement. 

‘ the technical employee sharing in this 
syal industrial advance? Let us examine 
facts. 

uring the past few months orders for 
thinery and plant construction have 
up to such an extent that a serious 
rtage of draftsmen and designers has 
ulted in the oil refinery, structural fab- 
ition and allied fields. In many large 
s, especially New York, privately-own- 
employment agencies charging exorbit- 
t fees, have virtually “cornered the 
rket” for jobs requiring technical per- 
nel. In any large drafting room, investi- 
ion will disclose that fully half, or more, 
the men have paid fees averaging one 
more week’s salary for jobs sometimes 
ting no longer than six or eight weeks. 


RECEIVE DEPRESSED WAGES 
Jespite the facts that corporate profits 
e steadily increased, in many cases be- 
d those of 1928-1929, the salaries of 
iitsmen and designers are fully 20 per 
it to 40 per cent below those obtaining 
ing the years of the boom period. The 
uctural fabricating industry may be 
mn as a case in point. The average rate 
‘checkers in a structural drafting room 
$1.50 to $1.75 an hour in 1929. Today 
$1.10 to $1.30 an hour. For first-rate 
llers, the rate was $1.15 to $1.80 an 
>in 1929. Today it is 70c to $1.00 an 
Yr, with an average 85c. The same is 
€ for hull draftsmen (shipbulding), 
hg men, etc. 

h the period preceding the depression 
S, it was the general practise to pay 
@ and one-half plus supper money for 
Overtime work. Not so today. Straight 
€ and no supper money is the usual 
tise. In fact, some employers, such as 
Phoenix Engineering Co., subsidiary of 
Electric Bond and Share Corp., in New 
K City, have the effrontery to demand 
; the men put in overtime without any 
@ remuneration except supper money! 
t has been a long-standing practise, in 
ly branches of the Engineering field, 
drop men immediately upon completion 
4 job. In other words, there is a great 
h to release plans and details, much 
“ime work is demanded and then, with- 
‘Warning, the men are laid off even 
igh there is a lapse of time of only a 
< or so between one job and another. 
€w weeks ago the Simmons Co., an or- 


E’RE WORKING OVERTIME BUT... 


IGINEERS NOT SHARING IN INCREASED PROFITS 


ganization specializing in oil refinery work 
in New York City, dismissed 40 structural 
and piping men on a few moments. notice. 
Within about 10 days the company startec 
a new job and was again short of men. 
It is significant that the men who had 
been cropped had put in an average of 
more than 10 full days of overtime and 
could therefore very well have been kept 
steadily employed until the new job was 
ready if the company had not greedily ord- 
ered as much overtime as it had. However, 
it might be well to ask what relationship 
exists between the personnel managers of 
organizations, such as those listed above, 
and the employment agencies which charge 
fat fees every time they place technical 
men, 
BOSS VICTIMIZES DRAFTSMEN 

In order to work comfortably and effic- 
iently, a draftsman requires about forty to 
forty-five square feet for his table, a stool 
and a narrow aisle behind him. The average 
space allotted is usually thirty square feet. 
This means a constant commotion every 
time one draftsman gets up to consult with 
another. No wonder the draftsmen say, 
“Old man so and so (the boss) thinks we’re 
just so much... under his feet!” * 


ST. PAUL HAS SIT-DOWN 


REINSTATES WPA DRAFTSMEN 


Fired for engaging in a sit-down protest 
against the arbitrary dismissal of a fellow 
draftsman ,eleven men on the WPA project 
at the Highway Department Building were 
reinstated through the action of the St. 
Paul Chapter of the FAECT. 


On Friday, Feb. 26, one of the draftsmen 
on the project, which is run in a military 
manner through the posting of general 
orders, was dismissed for putting an ink 
spot on a tracing. This was an infraction 
of rule and the penalty was dismissal. 


Immediately, ten of his fellow draftsmen 
ceased work and sat idle for more than two 
hours until they were able to see the Pro- 
ject Supervisor, Captain Philip McAuley. 
On the understanding that the matter would 
be discussed later they resumed work, only 
to receive dismissal notices with no state- 
ment cf cause. 


FEDERATION ACTION WINS 


The men immediately notified the Fed- 
eration and were invited to tell their story 
at the mass meeting being held that same 
evening. A committee was organized, head- 
ed by the Chapter WPA Organizer, Chris 
Svanum, and protest telegrams were sent 
to Captain McAuley, Harry Hopkins and 
State WPA Administrator Victor Christ- 
gau. A conference was arranged with Mc- 

Auley for the following Tuesday. This 


The technical employee, then, is definite- 
ly NOT sharing in the general industrial 
advance. Far from it! He is being victim- 
ized by scalping agencies and unscrupulous 
personnel managers who may have a fi- 
nancial stake in rapid personnel turnover, 
his salary is lower than that of the un- 
skilled laborer, he is forced to work over- 
time (and has learned to welcome it be- 
cause it helps eke out a few more dollars 
a week!) even though this may mean an 
earlier layoff. 

The average draftsman does not enjoy 
the respect which the employer gives to 
the average shop mechanic. The reason? 
The mechanic who is organized into a union 
will not accept the degrading treatment 
which the draftsmen or designer is forced 
to take because he has no union to back 
him up, no*’wage and hour agreements, 
no grievance committee to take up over- 
crowding, lack of ventilation, poor lighting, 
etc., with the employer. Is it because the 
draftsman has no guts? Emphatically not! 
The average technical man is just begin- 
ning to learn the value of organization. 


The C.I.0. drive has assured the shop- 
men in the steel industry of the 40 hour 
week, wage increases and time and one- 
half for overtime. Similar gains have been 
made in the auto industry. THE TECH- 
NICAL MAN IS AND MUST BE NEXT! 


proved unnecessary, however, since on Mon- 
day the men were told that they were re- 
instated—but “not through influence of the 
union.” 

Commenting on this action, Lewis Berne, 
National Vice-President, who was principal 
speaker at the mass meeting said, “It has 
been demonstrated conclusively that the 
technical men of St. Paul will not tolerate 
the institution of army discipline and brass 
hat tactics; this sit-down was an organized 
protest against the arbitrary action of an 
official who must be made to realize he is 
not in the army now.” 


REICH CURBS ENGINEERS 


BERLIN, Feb. 12.—German engineers 
in metal industries receiving less than 1,000 
marks monthly, a relatively high German 
salary, were forbidden by a decree issued 
today to change their places of employ- 
ment without government permission. 

This decree, like the previous one placing 
the same restrictions on metal trade work- 
ers, is based on the principle that the in- 
dividual’s ambitions or desires are subserv- 
ient to the State’s interests. It is held that 
the State is best served when the profes- 
sional and labor turnover is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The ruling clearly has a certain relation- 
ship to the old system whereby serfs were 
bound to the land, though in the interests 
of caste rather than of the State. 

(From the New York Times) 


JOBS MAKE LIFE WORTH LIVING 


PAUL MOSS, COMM'N'R 
DEPT. OF LICENSES, N. Y. 


A® part of the campaign to circumscribe and, where possible, to eliminate the 
abuses of the employment agency racket, the New York Chapter asked Mr. 
Paul Moss, New York City Commissioner of Licenses, his views on the matter. 
In the following article Commissioner Moss pledges the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Licenses to the regulation of the employment agencies in the City of 


New York. 


Gs: a man a job and he will provide 
shelter for his loved ones, nourish their 
bodies with food, keep them warm with 
clothing and sustain their zest and desire 
for living. 

Take away his job and the forces of 
society will have created a disgruntled be- 
ing, hungry mouths, shivering humans and 
a bitter attitude towards life and civiliza- 
tion in general. The public welfare agencies 
will increase their burdens and the tax- 
payer will grumble. 

Then, if it is important that jobs are 
the mainstay for the betterment of human 
and economic progress,—then it becomes 
equally important that those sources of 
commercial enterprises responsible for the 
procuring and allocation of jobs must be 
regulated because the interests of the pub- 
lic are at stake. The United States Supreme 
Court has voiced through two Associate 
Justices of their august tribunal the fol- 
lowing: 

Supreme Court Associate Justice Brand- 
eis in a case involving the Employment 
Agency Law of the state of Washington 
in a dissenting opinion stated: 

“The problem which confronted the 
people of the State of Washington was 
far more comprehensive and fundamental 
than that of protecting the workers ap- 
plying to the private employment agencies. 
It was the chronic problem of unemploy- 
ment,—perhaps the gravest and most dif- 
ficult problem of modern industry.” 


JUSTICE STONE’S OPINION 


Supreme Court Associate Justice Stone 
in a ease involving the Employment Agency 
Law in the State of New Jersey stated: 


“We are judicially aware that the prob- 
lem of unemployment is of grave public 
concern. That the conduct of the employ- 
ment agency business bears an important 
relationship to that larger problem and 
affects vitally the lives of great numbers 
of the population. That those so situated 
are peculiarly the prey of the unscrupul- 
ous and designing. But it was not quest- 
ioned that the business was subject to 
grave abuses involving frauds and impos- 
itions upon a peculiarly helpless class. It 
is common knowledge that an employment 
agency is a busines dealing with a great 
body of our population, native and for- 
eign born, which is susceptible to impos- 
ition, deception and immoral influences.” 

It would be indeed be a sad state of af- 
fairs if private employment agencies were 
allowed to run rampant in their methods 
of conducting their business. The unscrup- 
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ulous would take advantage of the unwary 
and the uninformed. But. respect for the 
law and its police powers helps private em- 
ployment agencies to treat the job-seeking 
individual with concern for his welfare. 
Agencies must charge fees for their serv- 
ices and job-getters must pay them. But 
the moment an agency oversteps its legal 
boundaries and begins to mulct job-seekers 
then the agency loses its right to operate. 
Most individuals live from week to week 
on their earnings. Jobs to them are of 
extreme importance. They do not earn 


York Chapter of the Federation. 
The rates are as follows: 


Chief of Party 
Instrument Man 
Engineering Asst. 


NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE 


N URGENT problem this year, as al- 
ways, is to secure the enactment of 
legislation which will provide better stand- 
ards for civil service employees. Since civil 
service is governed by federal, state and 
municipal legislation, the question of se- 
curing the passage of desirable laws be- 
comes a major organizational problem. 
Legislation for civil service employees has 
also, for the same reason, long been used 
by various kinds of politicians as a means 
of bargaining for the political support of 
these employees. Many laws are introduced 
into the legislatures and are then kicked 
around in committees only to die there, 
to be used again the following year as bait 
with which to ral!y the support of civii 
employees behind a certain candidate or 
candidates for public office. Although this 
game has been played for years, it is sur- 
prising to note that it remains as popular 
and as remunerative as ever. 
The Civil Service Section of the New 
York Chapter, which has, through experi- 


LOCAL WINS RAISE IN WORLD’S FAIR 


‘Another victory in the drive to organize private industry was climaxed 
by the substantial salary increases obtained for the field engineers of 
the New York World’s Fair Corporation, through the efforts of the New 


Old Rate 
$35—$4@ per week 
$25—$33 per week 
$20—$25 per week 

The Federation is recognized as the collective bargaining agent for 
this group by the management of the World’s Fair Corporation. 

The FAECT was given authority by all the field engineers to re- 
present them and negotiate for immediate increases. The shop is 100% 
organized and the chapter will keep it so. 


SUPPORT CITY SALARY 


enough to be able to save any considerable 
amount which might tide them over during 
periods of unemployment. 


UNETHICAL PRACTICES CURBED 

The entire problem is not a new one, 
Progress towards alleviating many uneth. 
ical practices of the past has been Made 
by the Department of Licenses in the pag¢ 
three years. Hearings are held daily ang 
complaints are adjusted. Because the fune. 
tions of the Department are oiled to run 
in the interests of that public, the Depart. 
ment realizes that employment agencies 
and deily job-seekers present an important 
social problem. 

If ‘jobs make life worth living”’,-—thep 
the happy man is the man with the job, 
Social problems do not abound where con. 
tentment is the order of the day and the 
Dvpartment of Licenses pledges its efforts 
to the regulation of the employment agen. 
cies in the City of New York. 


New Rate 
$50—$55 per week 
$45—$50 per week 
$25—$40 per week 


INCREMENT BILL 


SECTION LEADS CAMPAIGN 


ence gained in previous years, become 
rather adept at avoiding the usual pitfalls, 
has this year succeeded in rallying a larg- 
er number of employees than ever before © 
behind a legislative program that contains 
items of major importance to many thou- 
sands of civil service employees. f 


ASK $120 ANNUAL INCREMENT 


Foremost in importance is a proposed 
mandatory annual salary increment bill. 
This is a local law which is shortly to be 
introduced into the Municipal Assembly. 
It provides for annual salary increments 
of $120 up to the maximum salary estab- 
lished by law, for each grade or rank of 
employee. In the City of New York the 
employees of the Department of Educa- 
tion, of the Police and Fire Departments 
and the employees in all other departments 
whose entrance salary is $1800 per annum 
or less already have mandatory annual 
salary increments. Those excluded, nun 


(Continued on page 9) 
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BOR ENFORCES WALSH- 
BALY ACT 


Labor has accomplished many things in 
e past month—more perhaps, than in any 
ar previously. Incidental to more impor- 
objectives but still very interesting is 
bor’s enforcement of the Walsh-Healey 


The Walsh-Healey government contracts 
i, passed at the end of the 1936 session 
‘ Congress, provided that all labor em- 
opyed on government contracts for goods 
' services must be hired at prevailing 
ges on a 40-hour week. Industry resisted 
e law, the most violent resistance to its 
forcement coming from the great steel 
mpanies. 


fing 8% of the total, include practically 
the technical employees, and such 
fups as doctors, lawyers, accountants 
d others in administrative positions. The 
law prepared by the Federation will 
ude all of the latter. Already many of 
ir organizations have united forces 
th the Federation in support of the bill, 
addition to independent organizations 
technical employees. A war chest is be- 
§ Taised to finance the drive for the bill, 
a present indications leave the commit- 
+ in charge confident that the measure 
S excellent chances of passage this year. 


3A FEGUARD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


in the State legislature the outstanding 
ton the program is that introduced in 
2 Assembly at our request by Assembly- 
m Dollinger. This bill would prevent the 
ting of city engineering contracts to pri- 
€ firms while there are civil service em- 
ees available in th departments or on 
ferred or eligible lists whose normal 
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For the past few months the naval con- 
structon program has been brought nearly 
to a standstill by the inablility to obtain 
steel at any price. Repeated advertisements 
for bids on the steel needed had failed to 
produce a single bid. The situation arose 
from an admitted attempt on the part of 
the steel companies to sabotage the law. 
They claimed, that steel could not be pro- 
duced on a 40-hour schedule. The govern- 
ment could not or would not take the strong 
measures that were needed. Semi-official 
threats to reduce the tariff on steel were 
nullified by other semi-official intimations 
that an exception might be made to the law. 


Then the CIO, fresh from its victory in 
auto, presented to steel the demand for a 
five dollar minimum wage and a forty hour 
week, And Carnegie-Illinois, that ancient 
citadel of the open shop, capitulated. Labor 
had accomplished what the government 
could not. 


WHOSE DICTATORSHIP? 


The issue involved in the President’s 
plan to change the Supreme Court, it has 
been said, is dictatorship. We agree. 


The point at issue is whether the sov- 
ereign power in this country shall be ex- 
ercised by nine old men, appointed for life 
and accountable to no one but God and the 
ghost of John Marshall, or by the demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the 
people. Yes, the issue is dictatorship—not 
the red-herring cry of presidential dicta- 
torship, but the actual and present dic- 
tatorship of the Supreme Court. 


The point is simple. Nowhere in the con- 
stitution is the Court granted the right to 
nullify acts of Congress. Clearly stated is 
the power of Congress to regulate the pro- 
cedure and size of the Court. One could 
wish that those who find in the constitution 
an implied sanction for the dictatorship of 


duties would include the performance of 
such work. Such a law has become neces- 
sary due to the increasing tendency to let 
New York City engineering work to pri- 
vate firms. This usually results in greater 
cost to the city for the work, while at the 
same time the employees of the private 
firms who do the jobs receive lower salaries 
than the city would pay. A similar bill, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Feld, 
restricts itself to work in connection with 
publie school buildings, providing that such 
work be done exclusively by architects and 


engineers in civil service employed by the ~ 


Department of Education. This bill, with 
the suport of the Federation, recently 
passed the Senate. If this fact in any way 
indicates the sentiment of the legislators 
on this issue, the Dollinger Bill ought to 
pass. 
PROGRAM WINS SUPPORT 

Second in importance on the State leg- 
islative program is a bill setting up a 
board to review cases in which civil serv- 


the court would apply the same broad in- 
terpretation to that clause in the constitu- 
tion which grants to Congress the power to 
provide for the general welfare. 


Few who oppose the president’s plan 
have given their real reasons. Few have 
said, “No, we like things the way they are. 
We do not want minimum wage legisla- 
tion; we do not want the people to use for 
themselves the power latent in their riv- 
ers; we do not want help for the farmers. 
We want the Court to continue to stand in 
the way of these things.” 


Rather, they have called for a constitu- 
tional amendment; or, with a fake radical- 
ism, they have called for sweeping legisla- 
tion limiting the powers rathers than 
changing the composition of the Court. For 
they know that with the same methods by 
which they have kept the child labor 
amendment going the rounds for thirteen 
years they could postpone indefinitely the 
passage of an amendment increasing the 
powers of Congress. They know that the 
opposition to the President’s moderate leg- 
islation would be doubled if a more drastic 
measure were substituted. 


There are those who sincerely believe 
that the constitution should be changed to 
give Congress power to meet national 
problems in a national way, who would like 
to see the absolute veto power of the Court 
removed. Yet there is not one of these who 
would not in the meantime wish to see the 
constitution interpreted by judges to whom 
it is a living guarantee of liberty rather 
than a blank wall in the path of progress. 


The President’s plan is the most conser- 
vative that will end the recent veto on ev- 
ery progressive move. It is the most thor- 
oughgoing that has a chance of passage. 
It deserves the support of all who believe 
that democracy is the American form of 
government. 


ice employees have been dismissed for 
cause. This bill was drafted jointly by the 
Civil Service Section of the Federation and 
the Queens Civil Service Employees Associ- 
ation. It will shortly be introduced in both 
houses simultaneously and the campaign 
to secure its adoption will begin. A num- 
ber of bills of lesser importance have been 
introduced or are now being prepared for 
introduction. As the work advances civil 
service employees here come to our sup- 
tort in increasing numbers. 

As we progress with our legislative work 
we are gradually succeeding in driving 
home the necessity for independent, pro- 
gressive organization among civil service 
employees as opposed to the “kept” organi- 
zations which have almost monopolized 
the field in the past. For the technical em- 
ployees there is only the Federation; for 
others there are a number of organizations 
whese record shows that they are building 
upon the same basic principles upon which 
we operate. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHAPTER S cnn 


CHICAGO 


The outstanding achievement for the 
month of February was the complete organ- 
ization of the Board of Education as a local 
of the Chicago, Chapter. This local estab- 
lished the basis for a civil service Section 
and the enthusiasm and unanimity of the 
men promises a live Section. Action is al- 
ready under way in the campaign for restor- 
ation of back pay and pay cuts. 

This, and the formation of new locals in 
private industry and W.P.A. has brought us 
approximately 60 percent increase in mem- 
bership for the month. Two private industry 
locals are planning to undertake action sim- 
ilar to that taken by the U.O.P. men. They 
are pressing for wage increase primarily. 
Three chemical plants are in the process of 
being organized in the city. Excellent pos- 
sibilities for organization in Gary, Indiana, 
South Chicago, and Elgin have opened re- 
cently. 

Our Chicago Park District local is almost 
ready to present demands of the men for in- 
creases, a five day week, sick leave and va- 
cations. Time and a half for overtime was 
won a few months ago through Federation 
inspired action. 

Several conferences have been held with 
the C.I.0. and details of cooperation are be- 
ing worked out. This promises definite re- 
sults in the South Chicago area, where many 
steel, fabricating, and machine plants are 
located. 

Montgomery Ward has taken steps, in 
addition to dismissing Chicago Organizer 
Berne, to prevent organization. The men 
were called in singly and several were given 
wage increases. In some cases the men were 
asked to promise to stop “grumbling,” mean- 
ing—don’t organize! The National Labor 
Relations Board is still working on arrange- 
ments for a hearing in Washington on 
Berne’s case. Needless to say, the Supreme 
Court decision on the Wagner Bill will vi- 
tally affect our procedure in the immediate 
future. 


ST. PAUL 
PREVAILING WAGE 
CAMPAIGN OPENED 

The campaign for prevailing wages for 
technical men on WPA in Minnesota got 
under way- with a mass meeting held under 
the auspices of the St. Paul Chapter on 
Friday, February 26. 

A message from Governor Benson was 
delivered by Paul Trimmer, City Engineer. 
Governor Benson had been called away to 
attend the conference of Governors in New 
York. Mr. Trimmer expressed the Gov- 
ernor’s support and sympathy with the 
objectives of the Federation and stressed 

- the need for organization of technical men. 

Lewis Berne, National Vice-President 
and mid-west organizer of the FAECT, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the history and 
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aims of the Federation and was warmly 
applauded. 

Other speakers were Chris Svanum, 
WPA organizer of the chapter, and Robert 
Cheska, Vice-president of the Minnesota 
Workers Alliance. 

The meeting also took action on the dis- 
missal of eleven draftsmen from the WPA 
Project at the Highway Department Build- 
ing. A detailed account of this matter is 
given elsewhere in the BULLETIN. 


BERNE MAKES RADIO ADDRESS 


Speaking over Station WCTN on Friday, 
February 26, Brother Berne presented the 
Federation position on “Flood Control”. 
Pointing out the need for a coordinated 
and comprehensive plan he called for a 
nation-wide flood-control program. Enthu- 
siastic comments on the address have been 
received by the chapter. 


BOSTON . 
NEW SECTIONS FORMED 


With the New England membership 
drive of the C.I.O opening new fields for 
the Federation to organize, the Boston 
Chapter has set up separate sections for 
WPA and private industry. Each of these 
groups has many problems unique to its 
own work and it has been felt for some 
time that consideration of these matters in 
general membership meetings has been de- 
trimental to both groups. Each section will 
now meet once a month to consider and 
act upon its own problems while questions 
common to all members will be taken up 
in the general membership meetings. 


WPA CLASSIFICATIONS ADJUSTED 


The recent activity of the chapter has 
been centered about the adjustment of the 
numerous small but important difficulties 
that arise endlessly on the WPA projects. 
Many unfair classifications have been ad- 
justed and higher ratings made available 
for men whose work merited such changes. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY RUNS AFFAIR 


The first affair of the newly formed 
Women’s Auxiliary, a Bridge Whist party, 
was a great financial and social success. 
Encouraged by this initial success in the 
social fields the Auxiliary is now turning 
its attention to the more serious matter of 
local and national legislation. 


LOS ANGELES 
CHAPTER MEETS WITH WMIU 


During the last few weeks, the Los An- 
geles chapter has been negotiating with 
the Western Mechanics Industrial Union, 
affiliate of the Union Automobile Workers, 
with the object of gaining the cooperation 
of this CIO union in the organization of 
technical men-in the many aircraft fac- 
tories in this area. The chapter has pointed 
out that in the recent Douglas Aircraft 


Company strike, the technical men, a]. 
though sympathetic to the strikers’ cause, 
did not in any way lend support, but that 
if these men had also been organized, such 
a situation would not have arisen. We hope 
to be able to report in the near future that 
the Federation has formed a working 
agreement with the union of the shop work. 
ers which will bring about the organization 
of the technical men into the FAECT. 


MEMBERSHIP COMPETITION BEGUN _ 


The chapter has started a new member. 
ship drive, the outstanding feature of 
which is the plan to award prizes to those 
bringing in the most new members. Ways 
and means are being sought to finance 
a visit from Brother Berne, Vice-president 
and Organizer of the Chicago chapter. 

Chapter members have been active in 
many of the local progressive committees, — 
Brother Freed is a delegate to the new 
Criminal Syndicalism Repeal Committee, 
Brother Ginsburg is one of the delegates 
to the Municipal Labor Party and Brother 
Schott to the California Peoples Legisla- 
tive Conference. 


NEW YORK 
COMMISSIONER MOSS 
ADDRESSES MEETING 


The February 25 general membership — 
meeting of the New York Chapter was ad- 
dressed by the New York City Commissioner 
of Licenses, Paul Moss, on the regulation 
of employment agencies. Following the talk 
a resolution was adopted condemning the 
private employment agencies as being unable 
to meet the needs of technical men, charging 
excessive fees and fostering a questionable 
relation between agency and employer to the 
detriment of the employee. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution in 
support of the Child Labor Amendment and 
sent a telegram to President Roosevelt en- 
dorsing his plan for reorganization of the 
Supreme Court. 

The New Nork Joint Committee for Ra- 
tification of the Child Labor Amendment, 
in a letter thanking the chapter for its 
stand, says, “It is very gratifying and en- 
couraging to know that such an important 
organization as yours is affiliated with 

” The Committee is composed of numer- 


and parent-teacher associations and civit 
groups. 


CHAPTER FOSTERS LICENSING BI 


the New York State Assembly by Assem) 
lyman Turshen providing that all thos¢ 
with a college degree or 4 years of P 
tical experience shall be permitted to 
the licensing examination and upon P# 
sing shall be given a professional licen*® 
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further provides that all those with 8 
ys of practical experience (a year of 
e to be equivalent to a year of ex- 
mee) shall be given a license without 
sng the examination. The bill is now 
pore the Educational Committee. 


BW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new Officers of the chapter, elected 
the last general membership meeting 
¢ President, James A. Gaynor; Vice- 
ssident, Harold Fink; General Secretary, 
Powsner; Treasurer, H. Steingart; Fi- 
ncial Secretary, Cecil Leet; General Or- 
nizer, M. Scherer; National Councilman, 
“Baum. 


VATE INDUSTRY 
RIVE PRESSED 


The Private Industry section is now con- 
ating on 15 large offices in the Met- 
jtan area, several of which are al- 
organized almost 100 per cent. The 
tion will soon launch a drive for the 
hour, 5-day week, a minimum wage of 
0) and 33 per cent increases, the elimina- 


MOST interesting letter by W. E. 
|Brown appeared in the February 18 
ue of the Engineering News-Record, 
nenting the fate overtaking the engi- 
ering profession. What with a large rail- 
ad company offering $150 a month for 
ee or four months’ work and a suspen- 
m bridge specialist, “turned loose as soon 
he completed his study for them,” Mr. 
‘own asks, ‘““What is the answer”? 

It is regrettable that we engineers and 
her technicians have taken so long to be- 
ne aware of our status in the economic 
heme of things. Essentially, we differ 
ly slightly from other workers. For a 
time we have considered ourselves 
art from the general labor movement 
ich to our own disadvantage. Today we 
@ members of a profession fully 90% 
Whom will never be employers. We will 
Nain wage earners as long as we prac- 
@ engineering. 

Im many fields men and women find 
emselves on the junk heap at 45, but 
hong technically trained employers this 
Mdition seems to be most acute. Hav- 
s devoted the best years of his life to 
s work, the engineer reaches the height 


his usefulness only to find himself 
med away by his employer. 
Wages have been forced down, hours 


ve been lengthened, speed-up is increas- 
= to an alarming extent and insecurity 
the order of the day, yet the employer 
kes greater and ever greater profits. 
ich is the condition of the profession we 
ISt prematurely vacate and turn over to 
© younger men and women. 


ROH, 1937 


HE ANSWER IS— ORGANIZE 


tion of overtime except in emergency cases 
and double pay for overtime work when 
it is required. 

The section is preparing to bring charges 
against employment agencies known to 
practice collusion on the question of jobs. 


WPA SECTION 
FIGHTS DISMISSALS 


Petitions protesting Col. Somervell’s plan 
to cut fifty thousand WPA workers from 
the New York City rolls are being cir- 
culated among all WPA technical men in 
the Federation’s fight to stop these dismis- 
sals. The plan calls for a cut in non-relief 
personnel to 5 per cent of the total on each 
project and a cut in wages to the subsist- 
ence rate of $71 to $103 per month. 


Pointing out that this plan endangers the 
wage scale of the entire profession, Stephen 
Lang, Organizer of the WPA section, said, 
“The Federation will bend every effort to 
wage the fight against these paycuts and 
dismissals from its headquarters. But in 
the final analysis, the fight will be won 
by the action of the men on each project.” 


JAMES A. GAYNOR 
Fres. N. Y. Chapter 


Yet, in spite of this gloomy situation, 
there appears a possibility that engineers 
together with all technical men will recog- 
nize the responsibility they have to them- 
selves, their families and to the profession 
as well: to become part of the general la- 
bor movement and to organize economically. 


A movement to involve all technical men 
and women, in such an industrial organi- 
zation was started some four years ago. 
The nature of its composition, Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians in 
private industry, civil service and WPA 
is well suited to meet the needs of all those 
who come under these categories and has 
demonstrated its ability to cope with the 
economic problems of technical men by 
pushing for expansion of the C. W. A. 
—W.P.A. in ’33-’36 and gaining for them 
increases in pay in New York City up to 
$20 per week and many other raises in 
private concerns throughout the country. 
Today it is the spearhead in the drive for 
higher wages and no speed-up through col- 
lective bargaining via federal and state 
legislation prohibiting age discrimination 
and a score of other progressive actions 
for the improvement of the living stand- 
ards of the profession. 


“A house divided against itself must 
fall.” Dispersed and divided, we have been 
ineffectual. But today, on the threshold 
of a new era wherein labor is asserting it- 
self, the engineer must take his place be- 
side other employees assuming his moral 
obligation to defend their common rights. 
In a word—he must organize. 


ROCHESTER 
CHAPTER HOLDS ELECTIONS 

At a special meeting held at the Saga- 
more Hotel on February 22, the Rochester 
Chapter elected its officers for the new 
year. Retiring President Svend Plum gave 
an address in which he outlined the events 
in the past year of the chapter’s history. 

The new President, Walter A. Batjer, re- 
presenting the younger blood of the chapter, 
is an architectural draftsman as is the new 
Vicepresident, Harold V. Krotsch. Mr. 
Krotsch has long been leader of the more 
social end of the chapter. The rest of the 
ticket are all re-elected officers or old- 


timers: 

James  ‘Timmens, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Fred Goshert, Recording Secretary; Anthony 
Vallone, ‘Treasurer; Oliver C, Smith, Sergeant-at- 


Arms: Svend Plum, National Executive Council- 
man; Hugh B. Johnson, Chairman, Public Re- 
lations Committee; Arthur C. Wagner, Chair- 


man. Finanee Committee; James lL. Fidler, 


Chairman, Membership Committee. 

With the discussions concerning affilia- 
tion to the AFofL having been terminated, 
the new Executive Committee is setting up 
a working organization to once again put 
the Rochester Chapter on the map. 


———— 


(Continued from page 5) 

an inspiring example of collective action 
among the bosses, takes over the conduct of 
strikes against its members. Its tactics in- 
conclude black-listing of union men and the 
deliberate incitement to violence in order 
to bring in the National Guard, for, says 
its commissioner, Homer D. Sayre, “it’s 
easier to open a plant if the National 
Guard is there.” Who can question Mr. 
Sayre’s wisdom? 

There is an interesting commentary on 
the recent auto strike in the discovery that 
General Motors has spent more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in three years 
for the services of Railway Audit and In- 
spection, Pinkertons, Corporations Auxil- 
iary and another local agency. 

The big corpcrations have not relished 
this exposure to air, light and public opin- 
ion. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
hamper the committee by a bill which 
would prevent investigating committees 
from borrowing personnel from other 
agencies of the government, such, for ex- 
ample, as WPA. 

That attempt failed. Now the lobbyists 
are working hard to prevent passage of a 
resolution providing $50,000 for continua- 
tion of the work of the committee. Without 
further funds the investigation must stop; 
that workers are every day appearing be- 
fore the committee with stories of corpo- 
rate oppression is evidence of the need for 
its continuance. 

The investigation has been and will be 
of immense practical benefit to organized 
labor. It is doing equally valuable work in 
teaching the public the extent to which ele- 
mentary civil liberties have been subverted 
in this country. It must be continued. 
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APPLICATION FOR, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters’ 

26 East 1ith Street 

New York City. 


Name 

Address 

Where Employed (Address) 

Unemployed (Last Employer) ahh Siets 
I am a member of the following Technical Organiza- 
tions: 


Signature 


¥, A. E. C, T. SCHOOL 

114 East 16th Street, N.Y.C. 

Office hours daily except Saturday 
6 P.M.to 9°P.M. 


Sir: 


Please send me the’ F.A.B.C.T. School catalogue and any 
other information about -your courses. 


NAME 


13535 Woodward 


Ave. Middle City Bldg. 


F..A. E, C. T. 
26 East 1%th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send 
ETIN OF THE F. A. B.C, T. 


me 12 issues of the BULL 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(check) I AM A MEMBER 


I. AM NOT A MEMBER 


Professional classification 


(Continued from page 3) 
chemists whatever the excuse offered, was 
a reflection of UNorganization, DISunity, 
DIVISION among chemists. That this is 
an elementary truth was amply demonstrat- 
ed by the Federation from its inception in 
defeating attempts to institute coolie wages 
on NRA, TERA, FERA, PWA and WPA. 
Once technical professional employees as- 


sociated in their mutual economic interests, 
these grievances were largely eliminated. 


FORMULATE WAGE SCALE 


The Federation has recognized the need 
for advancing and supporting in Congress 
a number of bills which affect the welfare 
of chemists and other technicians such as 
the Walsh-Healy Act and the Federal In- 
corporation’ Bill. In all such legislation 
which concern chemists as well as other 
categories of technical men, it is intended 
to include the following tentative schedule 
of minimum salaries:— 
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quarters. 
ADDRESS 


Chief Chemist ............ 
Sehior Chemist” 220.008. 


. $5000. per masa 
426027” 


Chemist 3120.5. ? 
Junior Chemist © 2160:7'7 i 
Laboratory Asst. wcsecsseon 1200 247? a 


This wage ‘scale merits the fullest. sup- 
port by chemists in every field of employ- 
ment. To make it effective, just one thing 
is needed, 100% organization in the F.A. 
E.C.T., which has made this program a 
cornerstone of its major activities. 


(Continued from page 2) 


ation and material assistance of the unions 
comprising the most progressive bloc of the 
organized labor movement, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization; 


That the Committee for ‘Industrial Or- 


ganization and its affiliated union agree’ 


to cooperate with and support the efforts 
of the FAECT 
workers in the mass production industries 


into locals of the FAECT, subject to local- 


CO-OPERATIVE 


QUALITY UNION PRINTERS 
347 East 72nd Street 


in organizing technical - 


Press, Ine. 


New York City 
BUtterfield 8-9228 


conditiens, and agreement. with local plant— 
unions in all matters affecting working ~ 
conditions in.the plant or industry; a 

That FAECT locals would be, granted, 
reasonable autonomy in those problems 0 
broader concern affecting their member-— 
ship and not directly. involving. plant issues i 


That agreements between plant and FA 
ECT local would include, in general, such 
matters as representation on local plant” 
councils, per capita to the plant local, and | 
other provisions consistent with such oc z 
ments. 


The above outline follows the decision of 
the National Executive Council Conference 
cf Jan. 16-17th, 1937, in Washington, D.C. 
which empowered a National Negotiating 
Committee to negotiate with the C.I.0. for 
its cooperation in an organizational cam~ 
paign and for affiliation to the C.I.O. & 

Submitted, subjéct to ratification by all 
bodies concerned, as a basis of agreement 
for immediate cooperation and further for- 
mulation. ave ‘ 4 
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